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of the members of the party then present, excluding myself, but
including those whose advice I had sought and taken, voted against
the proposals we had made. The way of the constitution maker
is notoriously a hard one!
I found the colony of British Guiana interesting, and its people
both friendly and attractive, and I have no doubt that, under proper
and efficient government, it will develop into a prosperous and
happy community. I was deeply impressed with the beauty and
majesty of the great primeval forests, with their giant greenheart
trees, with the riot of foliage, and the unbelievable tangle of climbing
parasitic growth. To be alone with these monsters of the forest
is to feel the same sense of awe one experiences upon entering the
doors of a great Gothic cathedral, and the glorious butterflies and
birds completed a picture of beauty which is still a rare possession
of my memory.
Our visit to the colony was made anxious by the severe illness of
my colleague, Mr. Roy Wilson, and it was a great relief to me when
he was sufficiently restored to health to return home. From him I
received the greatest courtesy and consideration, and we were able
to work together with complete harmony and cordiality. We were
also received with the greatest courtesy by Sir Cecil Rodwell, the
Governor of the colony, by Lady Rodwell, and by every section of
the people of a most interesting country.
In the year 1927 I was invited to serve on a Departmental
Committee which was formed under the chairmanship of the late
Earl Buxton, to inquire into and report upon the whole question of
pensions for colonial governors, owing to difficulties and anomalies
which had arisen in connection with the government of the Man-
dated Territories, The committee made a series of recommenda-
tions which were accepted by the Government, and were in due
course approved by Parliament.
Much of my parliamentary life, and many of my speeches in the
House of Commons, were devoted to colonial and Indian affairs,
but I attached special importance to a speech that I made on the
Prayer Book Measure of 1928. Not being a member of the
Church of England, my first impulse was not to seek to impose
upon it rules which many of its adherents intensely disliked, but
it became a settled thing in my mind that so long as the Church
remained a State institution, under the protection of Parliament,
every member of that Parliament had the right and the duty both
to speak and to vote on such Church matters as came before it.